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NITED STATES residents in 1942 
| | paid about 24 billion in taxes to the 
federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, but by 1950 this amount had in- 
creased to 57 billion. The increase has not 
been uniform because federal taxes during 
this period have gone up from 13 to 38 bil- 
lion, a 192 per cent increase, while local 
government revenues have only increased 
from 7 to 13 billion—an 86 per cent increase 
that has barely kept pace with rising costs 
during the last decade for materials, sup- 
plies, and services. Many cities in seeking a 
way out of this dilemma have adopted a num- 
ber of nonproperty taxes, but the local proper- 
ty tax will continue to be the backbone of rev- 
enue for cities. The better the assessment and 
administration of the property tax, the better 
the return in city revenues (p. 221). 

A number of other financial developments 
in cities are reported this month and include 
audits of parking meters to spot those that 
are poor revenue producers (p. 231), dou- 
bling of fire protection charges for outside fire 
service (p. 232), issuing revenue bonds for 
off-street parking lots (p. 234), adopting a 
2 cents per package cigarette tax (p. 231), 
increasing airport landing fees and terminal 
charges (p. 233), and a survey of the rates 
and yields for municipal nonproperty taxes 
(p. 232). 

Probably the most compelling reason that 
cities need more money is to pay higher 
salaries for city employees and thus better 
to meet competition from private employers 
and other governmental agencies. Cities 
should face the facts and be prepared to fol- 


the News 


low industry in meeting demands for a five- 
day week, shorter hours, overtime pay, job 
security, and other benefits by taking stock 
of their standing as a competitor with other 
employers in the immediate area. Cities 
should not wait too long in granting equal 
conditions of employment comparable to 
those granted by other employers in the 
community else they run the risk of losing 
proved and experienced workmen and have 
to pay a higher wage to new and less ex- 
perienced employees (p. 218). 

While cities depend on the property tax 
primarily for revenue and are preparing to 
meet the competition for qualified workers, 
they cannot overlook the importance of city 
planning as a matter of sheer economic sur- 
vival. One of the consultants at the recent 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that ‘Economic strangulation faces 
shopping centers for which adequate auto- 
mobile parking space is not provided... . 
Adequacy refers not only to quantity, but to 
location, and to both convenience and pleas- 
antness of access’’ (p. 223). 

The 323 city, town, and county managers 
attending the annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
heard the three talks on personnel, finance, 
and planning shown in this magazine as 
well as stimulating panel discussions on hu- 
man relations in municipal management 
and ways and means for the city manager to 
appraise his own job of management. Next 
year’s conference will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri (p. 228). 
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TRENDS AND FORECASTS AFFECTING CITIES 


Short addresses by specialists on trends in finance, personnel, and planning 
served as a basis for three concurrent discussion groups at the 37th annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association held in September. 


Trends and Forecasts in Personnel 
By EDMOND F. RICKETTS 


Field Supervisor, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


VER the past 10 or 12 years that 
nonexistent individual, the average 
city employee, has seen his situa- 

tion as an employee change in many ways. 
In many cases the change has been for the 
better, at least from the employee’s stand- 
point; some of the changes have not done as 
much for him as he would like; but few if 
any have affected him adversely. 

It is more difficult to appraise the conse- 
quences of changes affecting city workers 
from the city’s point of view. Certainly they 
have resulted in personal services at higher 
cost to the city, but road machinery costs 
more than it used to, also. So perhaps all the 
higher cost proves is that the dollar does not 
buy as much as it did a decade ago. In any 
event we can be sure not only that the mu- 
nicipal employee receives more money than 
he formerly did, but also that he gets more 
attention from responsible administrators 
and from council members than was the 
case in the prewar period. And there can be 
no question but that the employee’s role in 
municipal services is sufficiently important 
to warrant that attention, especially if it 
helps to produce a workman who has reason- 
able capacity which he puts to good use. 

What are some of the recent develop- 
ments affecting city employees that city 
managers may regard as important? 

One development of the past few years 
that should stand high on any list is that fact 
that in more cities than ever before—and es- 
pecially more smaller cities—there is evi- 


dence of a systematic approach to personne! 
matters. This approach includes such fea- 
tures as: (1) a policy which attempts to base 
hirings and promotions on the capabilities of 
the individual; (2) 4 set of ground rules 
about how the city will treat its employees as 
to pay, hours of work, vacation and sick 
leave, and so on; and (3) a policy governing 
the method whereby the city gets rid of 
unsatisfactory employees. 

This move toward more orderliness in 
personnel practice and policies has a good 
side that deserves strong emphasis. For one 
thing, it means that many more Cities are 
actively trying to get better employees. At 
least as important is the fact that the exist- 
ence of definite policies makes for better dis- 
cipline and better morale, by letting the em- 
ployee know where he stands. 

This development, unfortunately, is one 
which has its less favorable aspects. In too 
many instances order has been secured at the 
expense of the administrator’s effectiveness, 
and ironclad security for the mediocre or 
less-than-mediocre employee has __ been 
achieved. In spite of the fact that some states 
and cities have succeeded in leaving the 
backdoor of dismissal partly ajar and that 
there are one or two cases in which some- 
what less restrictive veterans’ preference 
laws have been enacted, an encouraging 
trend in these respects cannot be reported. 

The most recent attempt at a comprehen- 
sive and improved civil service enabling 


statute that has come to my attention—the ~ 
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attempt made at the 1951 session of the Min- 
nesota legislature—produced no improve- 
ment in a bad veterans’ preference situation, 
gave the civil service board the final voice in 
reinstating dismissed employees, and prob- 
ably established civil service procedures 
which are complex beyond the resources of a 
good many smaller cities. 

This statute, however, is a better than 
average one, and it possesses the further 
commendable feature of having declared in 
effect that one civil service board per city is 
enough, by providing for the abolition of 
separate fire and police civil service com- 
missions on the establishment of a compre- 
hensive civil service agency. There has been 
no apparent let-up in actions of state legisla- 
tures for the benefit of such special groups as 
policemen and firemen, at the monetary ex- 
pense of cities as well as at the cost of their 
freedom to determine their own policies. 

There is another aspect of the city’s basic 
relationships to its employees that should be 
mentioned. That aspect is the one suggested 
by the words “labor unions,” “‘collective 
bargaining,’ and “‘strikes.”’ There is little 
point in relating that in recent legislative 
sessions more states have been added to the 
list of those which prohibit strikes by public 
employees or that the highest court of Con- 
necticut has recently affirmed that public 
employees—in this case board of education 
employees—have no right to strike. For this 
nonavailable right is one which is illegally 
exercised from time to time. 

An item of greater possible significance in 
this field is suggested by a recent amend- 
ment to the charter of the city of Detroit. 
That charter amendment requires compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes between the city 
and employees of the fire department when 
arbitration is requested by half or more 
members of the department’s personnel. The 
Detroit charter amendment may be a devel- 
opment peculiar to this particular large in- 
dustrial city; it may be one which will occur 
again only where firefighters have an unusu- 
ally powerful and aggressive organization. 

The importance of the example I have 
mentioned, however, may be in this: that 
legislators and the public may be looking for 
some way of settling public employee con- 
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troversies short of a strike where effective 
methods apparently do not now exist and 
that they are now inclined to try formal 
conciliation and mediation, and even ar- 
bitration procedures under which the deci- 
sion of the arbitrators is binding. 

City workers, then, have gotten more se- 
curity of tenure, they have found out more 
definitely where they stand with their em- 
ployers, and in increasing numbers they may 
soon be subject to a new body of legislation 
governing the settlement of disputes and dis- 
agreements with the jurisdictions which 
employ them. 

The position of the city worker is chang- 
ing in a number of other ways, too. In the 
matter of pay, city salaries, with some time 
lag and until the last 12 months at least, had 
on the average just about kept pace with the 
past 10 years’ rise in the cost of living. Be- 
cause this is the picture on the average, we 
know that some city employees—those 
groups whose pay rates have increased by as 
much as 100 per cent or even more in the 
past ten years—have much better grounds 
for contentment than the groups—like po- 
licemen, firemen, and city managers, for 
instance—whose salaries have gone up less 
sharply. 

Working hours are becoming shorter, 
with a decided move toward the five-day 40- 
hour work week on the part of cities under 
50,000 population as well as in larger cities. 
Overtime is becoming increasingly reward- 
ing in terms of money for city employees as 
more and more cities adopt plans involving 
some sort of pay for overtime work and the 
number of cities paying premium rates for 
overtime becomes larger. These, again, are 
developments characteristic of the smaller 
cities as well as the larger ones. The tend- 
ency, too, is toward enlarged benefits in the 
way of vacation, sick leave, and holidays 
with pay. 

The improved situation of city employees 
while they are working is matched by provi- 
sions for the time when they become too old 
for work. In the past six years the number of 
cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population in 
which all the employees are covered by a 
retirement system has doubled. Each year 
sees a fairly long list of additional legislative 
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enactments liberalizing or extending pen- 
sion benefits, and most recently there has 
come the extension of old age and survivors 
insurance benefits under federal social se- 
curity legislation to public employees not 
otherwise covered by pension or retirement 
plans, with 30 odd states on the list of those 
having enacted enabling legislation for this 
purpose. The current discussion in the Con- 
gress of the desirability of extending unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to federal em- 
ployees suggests that the next few years may 
see the city worker made eligible for this 
type of protection, also. 

With city employees getting more tenure 
protection, more definite policies controlling 
their treatment as employees, higher pay, 
shorter hours, better working conditions, 
and more and better pensions, why do many 
of them seem to be unhappy? 

The answer to this question might be ex- 
plored a little from the employee’s stand- 
point. Like most of us, he looks for what he 
wants to see, and the setting in which he sees 
the improvements that I have mentioned in- 
cludes several elements. First, he knows that 
his fellows in private employment have 
rarely been without a job when they have 
wanted one during the past ten years or so, 
and he knows, too, that labor unions have 
introduced many protections for the individ- 
ual worker’s job. So the city employee won- 
ders whose security is better. He knows also 
that his wage or salary rate has been in- 
creased, but he cannot help but be aware of 
the fact that lots of people get larger raises 
more often than he does—an impression 
which the published statistics reflecting the 
situation of millions of industrial workers 
bears out. 

He sees himself getting some benefits in 
the way of shorter hours and overtime pay, 
but he knows that 40 hours and time and one 
half have been both national policy and gen- 
eral practice since before World War II. He 
sees his pension being improved, but he does 
not have social security or unemployment 
insurance protection, and he has seen in the 
newspapers a great deal about retirement 
benefits which employers pay for in whole or 
in part, in addition to social security. The 
city worker probably has no hospitalization 
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or group life insurance purchased for him, 
yet he has the impression that many workers 
in private employment have such advan- 
tages—as in fact is the case. 

The setting which I have described is the 
general picture. Of course there are cities in 
which the city employee is at least as well off 
as his counterpart in private industry. In 
many other cities, however, it must be real- 
ized that the city worker is no better off and 
can count no more blessings than the non- 
governmental worker. 

With cities everywhere hard pressed for 
funds for necessary services, it is natural that 
city officials should look for developments in 
the techniques of personnel management or 
in the art of human relations which will en- 
able them to get and keep good workers 
without a complete matching of the best 
that is available in private employment in 
the way of material benefits. The fact is that 
students and researchers in the fields of psy- 
chology, human behavior, and personnel re- 
lations have not yet found the magic key, if 
one exists. Recent developments in the tech- 
niques and basic principles of personnel man- 
agement, however, do hold promise of better- 
ing the performance of civil servants. As the 
speakers of Monday’s sessions have pointed 
out, current attention to human relations in 
university research and in private industry 
is serving to remind us of what we should 
have known anyway: that people respond 
better and do more and better work when 
management behaves like decent human 
beings. The repeated emphasis among civil 
service administrators upon their obligation 
to assist rather than to control operating of- 
ficials is helping to make civil service agen- 
cies less the negative instruments than they 
have too often been. The techniques of se- 
lection are being improved, and it is note- 
worthy that there is an effort to provide 
methods of selection which work effectively 
but do not require elaborate personnel staffs. 
The arts of training and of communications 
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In spite of these heartening developments 
in personnel techniques and the urgent need 
for their wider application, many cities— 
large and small—probably could with profit 
do some inventorying of their standing in re- 
lation to the competitive situation that sur- 
rounds them. It should be emphasized that, 
for a particular city, the most important 
competitive situation is the local one, al- 
though those general trends of which I have 
spoken may indicate the pattern that is likely 
to prevail. That stock-taking should be com- 
prehensive and it should identify clearly 
what the city can do and what it cannot do, 
what it will do and the order in which it will 
undertake particular steps in its program. 
With such a program a city is much more 
likely to be able to decide the time and se- 
quence of pay and fringe benefits for its em- 
ployees than if it waits for employee de- 
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mands to become insistent. 

Some 18 months ago I spent four hours in 
the office of the mayor of a non-manager 
city of several hundred thousand popula- 
tion. That mayor was introduced to his job 
originally by serious labor difficulties, which 
may have made him more than usually con- 
scious of his personnel problems. For what- 
ever reasons, however, that official spent 
four uninterrupted hours trying to decide 
what was right and fair, what the city could 
and could not do, and in what order the city 
would try to accomplish the items placed 
upon its personnel agenda. The smaller city 
is perhaps less likely to experience the un- 
pleasantnesses of strikes and threats of 
strikes, but without such planning of its per- 
sonnel program it is likely to undergo a slow 
but steady deterioration in the quality of its 
working force. 


Trends and Forecasts in Finance 
By WILLIAM H. SHERMAN 


Town Comptroller, Greenwich, Connecticut 


LL of us have now lived through a 
A decade of war, uneasy peace, and 
so-called “‘limited war,’ a decade 

which immediately followed a decade of eco- 
nomic depression. Each period posed its own 
financial problems for local governments, 
problems which are similar although the 
causes are entirely different. We are not con- 
cerned today with declining property values, 
increasing tax delinquency, increasing un- 
employment, and increasing relief rolls. We 


' are concerned, however, with the increasing 


costs that accompany a war or semi-war 
economy, with an increasing birth rate that 
fills our schools, with a decreasing death 


‘ rate that increases welfare and health serv- 


ices, with shorter work weeks that increase 
demands for recreational services, with a 
trend toward suburban living that poses 
problems both for the city where people 
work and the surrounding cities and villages 


_ where people live. 
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I think that the problem today is aggra- 
vated by some additional factors. The first of 


these is the tremendous increase in the total 
tax which all of our governments today take 
from the individual citizen. In 1942 all of our 
governments collected about 24 billion dol- 
lars. In 1950 this had increased to 57 billion 
dollars, up about 140 per cent. The increase, 
of course, was not uniform. Federal taxes 
went from approximately 13 billion dollars 
to 38 billion dollars, an increase of about 180 
per cent, while local revenues increased from 
7 billion dollars to 13 billion dollars, about 
92 per cent. 

To me the trend indicated by this fact is 
important principally because of two other 
factors. First, in spite of the fact that dollar- 
wise local revenues have increased 92 per 
cent, the relative share of local government 
in the total taxes collected by all govern- 
ments has decreased. Secondly, the local 
government share now, as 10 years ago or 20 
years ago, comes principally from one source, 
the local property tax. A good many econo- 
mists think that the approximate limit for 
all taxes is from 25 to 30 per cent of the na- 
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tional income. We are approaching that lim- 
it right now, and yet today, with an increase 
of 6 or 7 billion dollars ahead of us in federal 
taxes alone, local government is finding diffi- 
culty in financing its services from its present 
revenues, without, in some cases at least, 
making property tax rates prohibitively 
high. 

Both the long-range finance problem pre- 
sented by these factors, and the immediate 
finance problem of financing current mu- 
nicipal services, need solution. Various an- 
swers are being sought, and, as is natural, 
attempts to find solutions to the immediate 
problem must come first and are far from 
uniform. I say this is natural because these 
problems of course vary a great deal from 
city to city, depending upon the location of 
the city—whether or not the city is in a 
defense area, for example—and also in more 
general terms upon the economic and social 
characteristics of the city. 

Most cities will, and probably many must, 
seek additional sources of revenue as an im- 
mediate answer to their financial problems. 
At least 28 states have passed legislation en- 
abling municipalities to impose additional 
taxes; the taxes principally used being the 
retail sales tax, municipal income tax, some 
form of a business license tax, local admis- 
sions tax, municipal gasoline tax, and other 
special excise taxes. 

In addition to seeking new taxes, other 
cities have investigated using special assess- 
ments to a greater degree to meet the costs of 
improvements which are thought specially to 
benefit certain property owners. A good 
many cities have either expanded the use of 
charges for special services, such as charges 
for certain types of recreational and other 
services, or have increased the rates for such 
charges. 

If new revenue sources are adopted, how- 
ever, especially new forms of taxes, those 
who are responsible for making the choice 
have to be concerned with a number of fac- 
tors. Perhaps the most important factor is 
the economic character of the community, 
because a form of tax suitable for one type of 
city is often not at all suitable for another. A 
good deal of material has been published on 
the economic classification of cities, and the 
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1950 Municipal Year Book contains such a 
classification. 

Other factors which have to be carefully 
weighed are the economic effects of the tax, 
including the stability of yield, its equity, 
and how it affects the competitive position 
of the city. The costs of administration and 
enforcement also are important. Can favor- 
able state legislation be secured? In other 
words, a good deal of careful study should be 
given to more than one alternative before 
any additional taxes are adopted by a par- 
ticular city. 

I think that even before the explorations 
as to additional revenue sources are made, 
those who are charged with the responsibil- 
ity for the fiscal policy of a city should: 

1. Carefully analyze the present opera- 
tions of the municipality with the view to 
finding ways of making retrenchments that 
might reduce costs (see Check List on How 
Cities Can Cut Costs, published by your associ- 
ation). 

2. Adopt modern budget procedures and 
practices, including the “‘performance”’ type 
budget if possible, and then establish ap- 
propriations only on the basis of the actual 
work program that a department proves is 
needed. 

3. For the present, plan only for those 
capital improvements which are necessary to 
the health, safety, and welfare of a commu- 
nity, and eliminate all others in order to 
avoid competition for scarce materials and 
labor. 

4. On the revenue side of the picture, 
make every effort to improve the adminis- 
tration of the present property tax; this in- 
cludes an improvement in assessment meth- 
ods and procedures as well as an effort to 
eliminate tax exemptions to special groups 
where such exemptions are not warranted. 

I might, as a corollary to the suggestions 
just made, bring to your attention the im- 
portance of your finance department to you 
as managers. If you are a manager in 4 
larger city a coordinated finance depart- 
ment, including budgeting, accounting, 
treasury management, assessment of taxés, 
and purchasing, headed by a well qualified 
finance director, should prove indispensable 
to you in performing those tasks which are 
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necessary if you are going to properly plan 
and control revenues and expenditures. 

If you are a manager in a smaller city, 
where you have to, at least partially, act as 
your own finance director, a good deal of 
assistance and training in municipal finance 
is available to you and to those who work 
under you in this field. Your own associa- 
tion, through the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, has made pos- 
sible in-service training in modern munici- 
pal finance practices and procedures through 
its course in Municipal Finance Administra- 
tion. 

In either event it is important that your 
finance department, whether it comprises 
one or ten or a dozen or 50 people, be able 
to do certain definite things for you in order 
that you have time to “‘manage.”’ Certainly 
your finance department should do your ac- 
counting for you in such a way that you are 
regularly furnished with revenue and ex- 
penditure information. It should, if at all 
possible, give you unit cost information as 
well. Certainly it should perform the assess- 
ment and tax and other revenue collection 
jobs where it is legally possible to do so. Cer- 
tainly it should operate your budgetary con- 
trol system through proper appropriation 
and commitment procedures. It might also, 
as it does in some cities, de your purchasing 
for you. All of these things taken together 
simply insure that you will be better able to 
do your managing. These are things that we 
can do today. 
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What as to trends in municipal finance? 
It is difficult to predict what is going to hap- 
pen in municipal finance in the next five or 
10 years. I think, however, that while cities 
are going to diversify their revenue systems 
to some extent, the property tax will con- 
tinue to be the backbone of our local govern- 
ment revenue system. I also think that be- 
cause of this it is extremely important now 
that we make every effort to improve the ad- 
ministration of this tax so that it actually 
produces what it should produce in an equi- 
table manner. 

Secondly, I think, and I hope, that prog- 
gress will be made in developing the use of 
the state-collected locally shared tax, which 
it seems to me has much more to offer than 
the establishment of a large number of indi- 
vidual and independent municipal revenue 
systems. 

Third, I think that, as a corollary of this, 
the states will and should themselves admin- 
ister all those activities that are not purely 
local in nature. States also should stop sad- 
dling municipalities with the legal duty to 
perform various functions without providing 
revenue to meet the cost of performance. 

As a last point, I hope that some of the 
work already done by various committees 
representative of the federal, state, and local 
governments, in an attempt to work out a 
revenue system which would avoid duplica- 
tion of taxation as between levels, will be 
continued and expanded to the end that 
there may be greater simplicity and less 
chaos in our over-all revenue sytems. 


Trends and Forecasts in Planning 
By HUGH R. POMEROY 


Director, Department of Planning, Westchester County, New York 


SHALL discuss both trends in the oper- 
ations of planning as part of municipal 
administration and trends in events that 
affect planning. You are generally familiar 
with these things; perhaps all I can do is 
summarize what we all know. 
Several times in conversations at this con- 
ference I have heard the question asked of 
how planning can be “‘sold”’ to the city coun- 


cil and the citizenry. The best way I know to 
sell planning is to start practicing it. You do 
not puzzle a lot about how to sell efficiency 
in administration; you take it for granted, 
practice it, and let it sell itself, as common 
sense always will—at least in the long run. 

It certainly makes sense to have some idea 
of the size and the nature of the needs for 
which the public facilities and services of the 
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city are being provided; of relative needs in 
relation to the financial resources of the city; 
of the economic forces playing on the com- 
munity and their effects on property values 
and thus on the tax base, and on family in- 
comes and thus on ability to pay taxes and 
service charges. The knowledge and applica- 
tion of these and related facts is planning, 
and sound municipal administration with- 
out such knowledge and application is im- 
possible. 

Planning calls for determinations by the 
community as to the kind of community it 
wants to be, and the institution of measures 
for the accomplishment of these objectives 
within the limits of attainability. First of all, 
and most important of all, planning is a 
function of the executive and the legislative 
arms of government—the manager and the 
council—with respective but interrelated re- 
sponsibilities in its exercise. 

All the specialized machinery of plan- 
ning—the planning commission, whatever 
planning staff there may be, consulting serv- 
ices, the aid of citizen groups of a variety of 
types—all this is auxiliary and subordinate 
to the executive and legislative exercise of 
planning. The process of planning is in one 
sense a way of doing things; but more than 
this, it is a way of doing things in furtherance 
of defined objectives. 

Planning is an interlocking process; its 
steps are both consecutive and concurrent. 
It must begin with knowledge of what the 
city is—physically—that’s obvious, and 
fairly simple; economically—that’s more dif- 
ficult; socially—that’s even more complex. 
Then it must identify and appraise the 
forces bearing on the city and have some 
idea of trends and probabilities. 

In our county we feel that studies of popu- 
lation and economic activity, the relation of 
one to the other, and the relation of both to 
land use are essential to sound planning. 
We find that some of the things that must be 
ascertained by a large commercial enter- 
prise, such as an insurance company, in de- 
ciding whether or not to move from the 
middle of Manhattan out into the country 
are things that we must know in order to 
plan intelligently for the future of our 
county. 


I have heard it said that “‘our people don’t 
see any need for planning because our city 
isn’t growing.’ While the importance of di- 
recting the physical form of new city growth 
is one incentive for planning, that is only one 
of the reasons for planning. The city may not 
be growing—but it certainly is not static. 
Let any city that is not “‘growing”’ ask itself 
whether or not it is just the same as it was 20 
years ago, 10 years ago, even five years ago, 
and whether its needs as a community over 
these periods of years have remained static. 
Then let it ask itself whether it can honestly 
say that it would not have benefited if the 
changes that inevitably have taken place 
had had some guidance by sensible plan- 
ning. 

The kinds of studies just discussed—popu- 
lation, economic activity, and land use—are 
the foundation studies of planning. To them 
must be added studies that are specific to a 
particular subject of planning, such as traffic 
analysis in relation to street planning. 

The next step in planning—and this is 
planning—is the setting of objectives as to 
the desirable physical form and character of 
the community, and as to the desirable pro- 
vision of public facilities. Call it a master 
plan if you must (but not unless you must), 
but don’t think you can put it all on a map. 
Some of it you can put on a map—street 
proposals, land acquisition proposals, and s0 
on—but some of it will be in statements of 
standards of quality and standards of provi- 
sion. 

The kind of planning I am talking about 
is a prerequisite to the efficient conduct of 
any municipal activity relating to the physi- 
cal form and character of the community 
and the provision, and even administration, 
of its physical facilities. This goes for current 
administrative activity and it goes for the 
capital budget, which, without planning, is 
merely fancy, and blindfolded bookkcep- 
ing—just as physica] planning without finan- 
cial planning is like writing letters to Santa 
Claus. 

Next, the planning I am talking about is4 
prerequisite not only to the operations of the 
municipality itself but to municipal regula 
tion of private activity relating to the form, 
nature, and intensity of land use—zoning, 
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subdivision regulation, the official map (or 
other device for protecting designated future 
street rights of way from encroachment of 
buildings), and to some extent the housing 
code or other form of housing regulations. 

The planning process must be as dynamic 
as is the city itself. In the first place, the eco- 
nomic, technological, and social conditions 
affecting the physical form and character of 
the city are continually undergoing change. 
Then planning involves some degree of pre- 
diction of the probable nature and extent of 
private development that may be expected 
within the framework of the regulatory 
measures adopted by the community as 
guiding limitations for such development. 
But the predictions cannot be certain, and 
what was expected must continually be 
checked against what actually occurs. All 
this calls for a continuing revaluation of the 
situation and such adjustment of the plan- 
ning purposes of the community as may be 
indicated as advisable. 

Today we are in the midst of a revolution 
in planning as profound as that which oc- 
curred when the “practical’’ boys took over 
from their “‘city beautiful’? forerunners over 
30 years ago, or when comprehensive zoning 
finally evolved in 1916 from a long series of 
fragmentary land-use regulations that pre- 
ceded it. This revolution arises principally 
from two things: the effects of the automo- 
bile, and the changing characteristics of 
building and land-area design. And of course 
these two things are related. Remember, 
now, I am talking about physical planning 
in its various aspects of municipal operation 
and municipal regulation of private activ- 
ity. 

Let us first look at the automobile in mo- 
tion. Here the revolution is in a widespread 
recognition of the need for freeways, park- 
ways, and other limited-access thorough- 
fares. But we have come only part way. We 
must recognize flatly that the traditional 
highway—an evolution from the ancient 
right of passage over land, an anachronistic 
concept still persisting in the term “right of 
way’’—is obsolete. Construction of a major 
highway—and I deliberately leave the term 
somewhat indefinite—with direct frontage 
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thereon is a misuse of public funds, since its 
very nature defeats its purpose. 

The inherent conflict between the move- 
ment of traffic and frontage access can never 
be corrected by any palliative, either zoning 
or any other measure. Paralleling a con- 
gested traffic route by a new one of the tradi- 
tional pattern, i.e., with direct frontage, is 
only a temporary expedient—and may be 
economically disruptive in terms of sound 
land-use relationships. 

Another planning aspect of the automo- 
bile in motion is the urgency of protecting 
residential streets from other than access 
traffic. Conditions in a bustling city of today 
preclude any restoration of the quiet of the 
rural hamlet that that city may have been 
half a century ago, but it is still possible to 
maintain seclusion and quiet for residential 
streets. The disruptive threat of the automo- 
bile must be met in developing areas by new 
skills in land-area design in subdivision regu- 
lation, further implemented by newer zon- 
ing techniques, and in older areas by difficult 
corrective measures. 

As with the automobile in motion, the au- 
tomobile at rest calls for new planning tech- 
niques. Economic strangulation faces shop- 
ping centers for which adequate automobile 
parking space is not provided—in far greater 
measure than that regarded as necessary in 
any city that I know, with rare exception. 
Adequacy refers not only to quantity, but to 
location, and to both convenience and pleas- 
antness of access. 

Zoning must make far-reaching require- 
ments with respect to off-street automobile 
parking space for al] forms of land use from 
residential to industrial except where ample 
public provision is made, and these require- 
ments, first applied to new developments, 
must gradually be made retroactive as to 
existing developments, as must the require- 
ment of off-street loading space. 

Closely related to the immediate needs of 
the automobile is the revolution taking place 
in our day in the characteristics of building 
design and land-area design. Forms of archi- 
tecture expressing the technology, the cul- 
ture, and the living habits of our own day 
are taking over in an irresistible tide, calling 
for newer concepts of building to site rela- 
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tionships and of external space organization. 
The old form of zoning regulation applicable 
to a building on a lot is being supplemented 
by area-design regulations, with consider- 
able flexibility with respect to site planning. 
The day of the designed shopping center is 
here and must find facilitation in our zoning 
and other planning devices, as must the 
emerging garden industrial district. 

The vertical factory has been replaced 
with the horizontal, with spacious setting. 
Categorical zoning classification of indus- 
tries by specific type does not fit the technol- 
ogy of our day and must be replaced by per- 
formance standards of classification. Popula- 
tion decentralization is being followed by 
decentralization of economic activity, slowly 
still but in a rising tide, and broad-scale 
land-use planning that recognizes the trend 
must underlie our zoning. 

These are some of the challenges of plan- 
ning today. Along with them is the compel- 
ling demand of people for more living space. 
The city that does not provide it, the city 
that does not set its face sternly against ever- 
increasing density of already dense areas, is 
hastening its own obsolescence and economic 
decay. The desire of people for a satisfactory 
living environment will be met, and economic 
ruin will inevitably result from attempts to 
thwart it. 

The old measures of planning brought 
right up to date will still not be enough in 
many cities. A playground may counteract 
the forces fostering juvenile delinquency, but 
it cannot correct bad housing conditions. 
Wise zoning may slow down the advance of 
decay, but it cannot correct an absolete 
neighborhood pattern. The new, powerfully 
sharp, and as yet untested tool of redevelop- 
ment is a device of planning that has great 
possibilities of benefit, permitting wholesale 
wiping out of old inadequacies and starting 
over again. While it has great possibilities for 
benefit, it also makes it possible for us to 
make mistakes wholesale. I observe only 
that if we must err in redevelopment—and 
we shall—let us err in the direction of to- 
morrow, and in this I mean particularly in 
the direction of spaciousness and low density. 

What do we need to know in order to 
plan? We need to know much about the 
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physical community, to be sure. We need to 
know much about the economics of the com- 
munity. Above all, we need to know much 
about people. And we need to know what we 
don’t know. A slide rule or comptometer 
can’t make a mistake, but the guy who oper- 
ates it can. 

There are unknown factors in all our sta- 
tistical analyses. And in statistical projec- 
tions the variables and the unknown pile up 
so rapidly as we move into the future that 
what we get from the slide rule and the 
comptometer must be first strongly condi- 
tioned, and then replaced, by good judg- 
ment. And we must certainly make ample 
allowance for error. 

These considerations lead to two powerful 
conclusions. One is that in our capital ex- 
penditures sound policy calls for short-term 
financing. By this I mean as near to pay-as- 
you-go as possible. I realize that pay-as-you- 
go cannot always be fully achieved—and 
sometimes should not be even if on the rec- 
ord it could be. But the future should be left 
financially as clear as possible so that we can 
take care of new needs as they arise, and so 
that we can replace the mistakes that we 
may make today. We are in a period of such 
rapid change that we should have no delu- 
sions of infallibility. 

The second conclusion is that it isn’t prac- 
tical to try to be too practical. Again I am 
concerned with the judgment factor beyond 
where the statistics leave off. I am concerned 
with the desire of a child for a place to play, 
as against a decision by the city that it can’t 
afford to provide it. I am concerned with the 
long-term interests of the community as set 
against, for instance, the pressures of short- 
interest land developers or land peddlers. 

Remember, too, that while it is sound 
practicality not to build something now that 
the city really cannot afford to build now, it 
isn’t practicality to skimp on land and space. 
Everything that you build will some day be 
obsolete—except perhaps some great work 
of civic art—but space never becomes obso- 
lete. We are building streets, neighbor- 
hoods, and public buildings that should be 
good beyond the end of this half century. 
We must certainly do more than partly catch 
up with the needs of yesterday. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Speakers’ Panel 


To acquaint citizens with the operations 
of their government, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
has set up a “‘speakers’ panel’’ of city em- 
ployees who give talks on various phases of 
the city government. A booklet entitled City 
of Las Vegas—Speakers’ Panel has been pre- 
pared by City Manager C. W. Shelley and 
distributed to 20 local civic and service or- 
ganizations. Each page of the booklet is de- 
voted to a city employee and lists the subject 
or subjects on which he is qualified to speak, 
together with a brief description of his edu- 
cation and experience. 

Ten city employees are listed as speakers 
and their topics include such subjects as as- 
sessment districts, traffic safety, city finance, 
fire prevention, city parks, crime prevention, 
and the public library. The subjects listed 
for the city attorney, for example, are assess- 
ment districts, utility problems, and enforce- 
ment of city ordinances. 

Several civic groups already have invited 
members of the speakers’ panel to give talks. 
The city manager believes that these con- 
tacts with the public will give department 
heads and other employees more interest 
and pride in their work. The manager did 
not include his name in the booklet because 
he felt that his name should not be in the 
newspapers any more than necessary. 


Selling New Projects 

In Miami Beach, Florida, 72 per cent of 
the voters recently participated in a special 
bond issue referendum in which 17 major 
projects totaling $6,632,000 were approved. 
A state law requires that 50 per cent of the 
registered voters must participate in a bond 
election, and during the past 10 years it is 
estimated that perhaps three-fourths of all 
bond issues submitted to the people in Flor- 
ida cities have failed because a majority of 
the registered voters did not participate. 
Prior to the Miami Beach bond issue referen- 
dum an intensive educational program was 
presented to the citizens through direct mail, 
radio, and personal appearances before vari- 


ous Civic organizations, the educational pro- 
gram being directed by the public relations 
director, the city engineer, and the assistant 
city manager. 

Griffin, Georgia, has informed citizens of 
a proposed program to expand and improve 
the city’s water supply and sewage disposal 
facilities. A 10-page booklet includes a map 
of the proposed improvements, a table show- 
ing the method of paying for the improve- 
ments by revenue bonds, an explanation of 
how water rates would be raised and a sewer 
service charge adopted, and a table compar- 
ing local water rates with rates in 17 other 
Georgia cities. The report, prepared under 
the direction of City Manager Hill R. 
Healan, also shows how the increase in the 
cost of water and sewerage service would 
affect the average citizen. 


More Annual Reports 


Twenty-six cities have recently issued 
general annual reports, making a total of 112 
places which have issued such reports since 
January 1. Most of the reports were letter- 
press printed, but a number of cities also is- 
sued reports done by photographic off-set or 
stencil-duplicating processes. Mason City, 
Iowa, issued a newspaper-type report which 
appeared as a supplement in the local news- 
paper. Reports in the form of mailing-size 
leaflets were issued by Columbus, Georgia, 
and Glenview, and Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Many of the 26 reports are profusely illus- 
trated with sketches and line drawings and 
numerous photographs of city activities. Nu- 
merous action photographs are shown in the 
reports for Lewiston, Maine; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; and Taunton, 
Massachusetts. The Greenwich report is at- 
tractively illustrated and has easy-to-read 
charts and tables. The reports for Durham, 
North Carolina, and Berkley, Michigan, 
contain telephone directories where infor- 
mation can be obtained on various city serv- 
ices, 

The Hartford, Connecticut, report is well 
written and printed in two colors with a 
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number of attractive photographs. Instead 
of the usual departmental breakdowns, the 
report is divided into sections on major City 
services. The section entitled “‘City House- 
keeping a Big Job,”’ for example, describes 
activities for street maintenance, new street 
signs, refuse collection and disposal, and 
operations of the municipal airport. 

The 26 cities issuing annual reports are: 
Fillmore and Merced, California; Hartford 
and Rockville, Connecticut; Columbus and 
Thomasville, Georgia; Glenview and Hins- 
dale, Illinois; Des Moines and Mason City, 
Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Auburn, Bath, and 
Lewiston, Maine; Taunton, Massachusetts; 
Berkley, Michigan; Claremont, Dover, and 
Keene, New Hampshire; Durham, North 
Carolina; Cincinnati, Ohio; Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania; Salaberry-de-Valleyfield, Quebec; 
Camden, South Carolina; Colorado City, 
Texas; and Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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Welcomes New Residents 


On the day when Phoenix, Arizona, ex- 
tended all municipal services to a newly an- 
nexed area the employees of two fire engine 
companies visited each of 858 homes in the 
area and left at each a message of welcome 
from the mayor and a five-page message 
from the city manager. The mayor’s letter 
also urged the new city residents to take a 
part in their local government and to vote at 
election time. The city manager’s letter de- 
scribed services the city was extending to the 
annexed areas, including fire protection, po- 
lice protection, public health, parks, build- 
ing regulations, street cleaning, and refuse 
collection. The brief description of each 
service was followed by a phone number 
where citizens could call for further informa- 
tion. The annexed area is eight-tenths of a 
square mile and has an estimated popula- 
tion of 5,000. 


News of the Month 





City Managers Hold 37th Annual 
Conference 


HE 37th annual conference of the Inter- 

national City Managers’ Association 
held at Poland Spring, Maine, early in Sep- 
tember was attended by 323 town, city, and 
county managers and by 324 guests includ- 
ing wives of city managers, a few council- 
men, researchers, and professors of govern- 
ment. This is the largest number of managers 
attending an ICMA conference, the previ- 
ous high having been set at Houston, Texas, 
last year with a total of 320 managers. 

The city managers were welcomed at the 
opening session by Governor Frederick G. 
Payne of Maine who said that the council- 
manager plan is providing business-like and 
efficient local government because it is laid 
on a sound basis for democratic government. 
Leonard G. Howell, ICMA President and 
city manager of Des Moines, in his presi- 
dential address said that more than 23 mil- 
lion people now live in council-manager 
cities. Looking to the future, Mr. Howell 





called on managers to make it their duty to 
know what is involved in over-all manage- 
ment and to acquire the widest possible 
knowledge on the art and techniques of 
management. In the years ahead, he said, 
the manager must exercise to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before the qualities of com- 
munity leadership. 

The three-day conference included a gen- 
eral session on trends in finance, personnel, 
and planning (see addresses elsewhere in this 
issue), followed by three concurrent sessions 
at which managers discussed current prob- 
lems in these fields. Other general sessions 
included two panel discussions, one on hu- 
man relations in municipal management 
and the other on appraising management. 
One afternoon was devoted to city operating 
problems with managers meeting in seven 
concurrent sessions according to the popula- 
tion of their cities. 

The speaker at the annual banquet was 
Sumner T. Pike, member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, who said 
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that “‘the failure of Congress to provide more 
than meagre funds for civil defense is a bad 
situation we’ve got to deal with until some- 
thing happens—then it will be pretty bad.” 
Cities will have to depend on their own in- 
genuity in devising methods of meeting 
atomic bomb disasters, he said. Primary tar- 
get cities he believed should not set up elab- 
orate permanent organizations and shelter 
systems but certainly should provide for a 
skeleton civil defense organization. Cities 
that are not in primary target areas should 
plan to lend fire equipment and police to a 
disaster area and substitute volunteer police 
at nome for a short time. 

Much interest was shown in two films on 
municipal activity. A 33-minute color sound 
film on municipal activities in Burbank, Cal- 
ifornia, was shown by City Manager How- 
ard I. Stites. The second film was a record of 
the recent flood in the Kansas City area 
shown by City Manager L. P. Cookingham 
who discussed some of the problems of city 
government during and after the flood. 

ICMA officers elected at the conference 
included Bill N. Taylor, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, president, and the following vice 
presidents: George E. Bean, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Jay W. Bliss, Minot, North Da- 
kota; Rene Laberge, Lachine, Quebec; 
G. O. Summers, Longview, Texas; and 
Donald C. Wagner, Yonkers, New York. 
The executive board of the Association de- 
cided that the next annual conference would 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri, in the fall 
of 1952. 


Cities Move to Regulate Peddlers 


NUMBER of cities in several states have 

recently adopted the so-called Green 
River ordinance which has been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
form passed by Alexandria, Louisiana. In 
Kansas, for example, seven cities have 
adopted such an ordinance. The so-called 
Green River ordinance declares it to be a 
nuisance for any person to go upon private 
property as a solicitor, peddler, hawker, 
itinerant merchant, or transient vendor of 
merchandise without having been requested 
or invited by the owner. The ordinance de- 
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rives its name from a measure passed by 
Green River, Wyoming, in 1931. 

In the Alexandria and other ordinances 
recently adopted there is a clause exempting 
those selling or soliciting orders for dairy 
products, vegetables, poultry, eggs, or other 
products of farm and garden. The Alex- 
andria ordinance, which was adopted in 
1947, was upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court in June, 1951, in Breard v. City 
of Alexandria, 95 L. Ed. 838. 

Both the Green River and Alexandria 
ordinances, together with other ordinances 
and an analysis of court decisions, appear in 
a recent report entitled Regulation of Peddlers 
(Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington, Seattle 
5. July, 1951. 8ipp. $1.50). Opposition to 
the Green River-type ordinances has come 
from better business bureaus and from the 
American Library Association. The ALA is 
opposed on the grounds that such an or- 
dinance handicaps education. 


City Contracts for Maintenance 
of Cars 

ONTEREY PARK, California (20,- 

113), contracts for passenger cars for 

the police, fire, public works, and water de- 

partments on a yearly replacement basis. A 

private automobile agency replaces the cars 

annually at a rate of $400 per car plus a 

maintenance charge of three-fourths of one 

cent per mile to cover lubrication, motor oil, 

and necessary mechanical repairs. The only 

other expense to the city is for gasoline and 

for any motor oil that must be added be- 

tween the changes made each 1,000 miles. 

The agency maintains a detailed service 

chart on each car and bills the city monthly 

for maintenance according to the mileage 
driven. 

The city estimates that the total] cost for 
the average police car driven about 30,000 
miles a year will be $625 per year. Other 
passenger cars, driven an average of 7,500 
miles per year, will cost the city $450 to $465 
per year. The city will continue to maintain 
its own trucks and other heavy motor equip- 
ment. An agreement has been reached with 
another dealer in Monterey Park to provide 
police department solo motorcycles on an 








annual replacement basis for $340 per year 
for each motorcycle. The agency maintains 
these machines at two cents per mile, includ- 
ing parts, labor, oil changes at regular in- 
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spection dates, and necessary repair work. 
The motorcycles average 12,000 miles per 
year, and a fully maintained motorcycle will 
cost the city about $580 per year. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











, Same ? 

lem ~ er wr Be foe Oe 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 185.5 8-15 185.5 173.4 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 2.00 9-14 2.00 1.83 1.72 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?...... 100,000 pop. 57 Aug. Pe .74 .64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘.... In 1000s 86.0 July 130.0 144.4 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 221.0 July 237.0 216.0 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction*.. In millions $2,790 July $2,702 $2,675 $1,395 $2,794 
I cia ais 6 s<esewweers In millions $1,858 July $1,824 $1,997 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 932 July $ 878 $ 678 $ 327 $ 735 


City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 168 May $ 200 $ 175 $ 112 §$ 265 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural r.onfarm dwellings actually started. 
* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 


Interns in City Halls 


HE Pasadena, California, municipal intern- 

ship program is now entering its fourth year. 
The program provides for the appointment of 
four college seniors or graduate students to serve 
during the academic year in various city depart- 
ments. The students, selected by competitive ex- 
amination, work half time (20 hours per week) 
and are rotated among 12 city departments. . . . 
Maine city managers who have recently em- 
ployed interns who are graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Maine public management training course, 
included Julian Orr, Bangor; Charles A. Haynes, 
Ellsworth; Frederick Farnsworth, Rockland; 
Daniel Webster, Old Town; Lyman S. Moore, 
Portland; and J. Maynard Austin, Houlton. 


St. Louis to Set Up Sewer District 


In St. Louis, Missouri, a joint interim commit- 
tee appointed by city and county officials, with 
technical assistance provided by the Govern- 
mental Research Institute, has issued a report 
which recommends that a sewer district be cre- 
ated for the metropolitan area. The committee 
found that the county now has 15 municipal 
sewerage systems, 21 sewer districts, and 75 indi- 
vidual subdivision sewerage systems. These 111 
public units operate 49 sewage treatment plants. 
The committee concluded that the sewer prob- 
lems of the area cannot be handled separately by 
each governmental unit because the cities and the 
sewer districts individually cover less than a 
whole watershed, because they lack the financial] 
resources to do the job separately, because most 
of the urbanized area of the county drains 
through the city, and because the present piece- 
meal system of providing sewers is unduly expen- 
sive. A metropolitan sewer district, the report 
states, offers the only feasible method of providing 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public offigials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


the city and adjoining areas with an integrated 
sewer system at the least cost to the taxpayer. If 
plans for a metropolitan sewer district are sub- 
mitted to the voters, the proposal must receive a 
majority vote in both the city and areas outside 
the city. 


Surveys Parking Meter Operations 

Richmond, California, in 1950 received 
$61,498 in revenue from 735 parking meters, or 
$83.67 per meter. This is 61 per cent of the gross 
maximum annual revenue that would have been 
received had the meters been in full use, accord- 
ing to a recent study made by the city. Mainte- 
nance and operating costs amounted to 13 per 
cent of the gross revenue. City officials concluded 
from the study that (1) occasional audits should 
be made of meters that are poor revenue pro- 
ducers with a view to relocating such meters, (2) 
that the cost of record searching for state auto 
registrations in the case of parking meter viola- 
tions, as well as other court costs, be charged to 
the defendant, (3) that the two-hour parking 
limit for certain metered areas be reduced to pro- 
vide more turn-over, (4) that the fine for the first 
citation be increased from the present 50-cent fine 
to $1 and the fine for the second notice from $1 to 
$3. It was found that 25 per cent of all parkers in 
metered areas perpetuate themselves in their 
stalls beyond the two-hour limit by depositing 
additional coins. 


New Taxes Meet Pay Increases 

Boulder, Colorado, has adopted a tax of two 
cents per package on cigarettes, making the 18th 
community in that state to adopt this source of 
revenue. The tax will produce a revenue of be- 
tween $40,000 and $45,000 which will be used 
chiefly for pay increases for employees and for 
certain street improvements. The salary increase 
was based on a study of rates paid in private in- 
dustry and in comparable cities in the area, and 
for most employees amounts to 15 per cent. Po- 
lice and firemen in Boulder now receive 95 per 
cent more than in 1939 as compared with the 
cost-of-living increase of about 87 per cent. The 
large increase was made necessary because of the 
competition for workers in the area. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is erecting a labora- 
tory in the city and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is constructing a large plant near Boulder. 
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Cities Codify Ordinances 


University City, Missouri, and Montebello, 
California, have recently issued new codes of city 
ordinances. In University City the work ex- 
tended over 18 months and was done by regular 
city employees. The city counselor and his as- 
sistant sorted through all ordinances and selected 
those of genera] application to be included in the 
code. Then ordinances were grouped by subject 
and chapter and section designations were as- 
signed. As the code took shape, certain ordinances 
were clarified and others that were obsolete were 
dropped. Finally detailed cross-index was pre- 
pared. The proposed code was reviewed by the 
city council, and each department and division 
head checked the sections applying to his depart- 
ment. The volume was then adopted by the city 
council as a single ordinance. Four hundred fifty 
copies of the code were printed in two forms, a 
loose-leaf edition for city hall use and a bound 
volume for general use. The total cost of the new 
code, including printing, was just under $6,000. 
In Montebello most of the work was done by an 
outside legal firm. The code is bound in loose-leaf 
form so that changes can be made periodically. 
Two hundred copies of the code have been 
printed and the sections on zoning, health, and 
business licenses also have been printed sepa- 
rately. 


Doubles Fire Protection Charges 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, has doubled its 
charges for outside fire service. The city council 
last month increased the fixed charge for such 
service from $5 per year per $10,000 of assessed 
valuation to $10 for service to outlying munici- 
palities, but for individuals and private concerns 
the fixed charge remains at $5 per $10,000 as- 
sessed value. The minimum charge, however, for 
individuals and churches was set at $50, for busi- 
ness concerns at $150, and for municipalities at 
$300—these charges being double the amounts 
previously charged. In addition, the city collects a 
service charge for outside calls based on hourly 
rates for men and equipment. The new hourly 
charge for men ranges from $1.75 for each fire- 
man up to $4 for the chief engineer, these rates 
being from one-fifth to one-third higher than the 
old rates. Hourly charges for ladder trucks and 
hose wagons are $125 and for pumpers and rescue 
squads $150 per hour or fraction of an hour. 
Council action was based on a study made by 
Nathan Harris, the city’s research engineer, 
which showed that the average fire department 
cost per hour of service in 1950 was $542. Rea- 
sons for increasing the city’s charges were: as- 
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sessed valuations outside the city are less than 
one-half the valuations for the same types of 
property inside the city, some industries are ex- 
empt from property taxes and others are assessed 
on a low basis to induce industry to locate outside 
the city, and fire service charges have not been 
revised for 10 years. 


Employee Working Conditions 

In Phoenix, Arizona, city employees who are 
absent from work on account of illness are called 
on by a nurse from the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion if the department head thinks it advisable. 
If the nurse is not satisfied as to the condition of 
the employee, she may recommend to the person- 
nel department that a doctor’s statement be re- 
quired before the employee is permitted to return 
to work. This plan replaces the previous plan of 
having a full-time nurse responsible for calling on 
employees reported on the sick list. . . . Seattle, 
Washington, has adopted an employee suggestion 
system, the city council providing $5,000 for 
prizes. Acceptable suggestions must make pos- 
sible an extension of service without additional 
expense to the city or a reduction in expenditures 
without impairing service. Employees are not 
eligible for awards for suggestions which an em- 
ployee would normally be expected to offer in the 
line of duty. ... In Newark, New Jersey, the 
mayor has put 62 overaged city employees on 
half-time work at half-time pay with correspond- 
ing reduction in sick and vacation leave. All of 
the employees involved were over 70 but they did 
not have the necessary 25 years of service with the 
city to retire. . . . In Milwaukee when a job be- 
comes vacant, the department head may not re- 
fill it until he has convinced the board of esti- 
mates that it is necessary. . . . Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has signed an agreement with the state gov- 
ernment under which all city employees except 
firemen and policemen are brought under the 
federal social security program (fire and police- 
men have their own retirement systems). 


Nonproperty Tax Trends 

Forty-six per cent of the cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation levy one or more of the nine major non- 
property taxes used by cities. These taxes are 
used by a much higher proportion of the large 
cities than by the smaller cities. Eighty-three per 
cent of the cities over 500,000 population use one 
or more of these taxes while 39 per cent of the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 use these taxes. 
Municipal Nonproperty Taxes, a recent publication 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
shows a variety of summary and individual city 
data for motor fuel, sales, income, cigarette and 
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tobacco, admission, liquor, motor vehicle license, 
gross receipts business license, and public utility 
taxes. The per capita yield of these taxes ranges 
from $12.93 for the pay roll income tax and 
$11.71 for the sales tax to 93 cents for city admis- 
sion taxes. The report stresses the importance of 
nonproperty taxes as a supplement to the general 
property tax and analyzes each of the nine taxes 
together with a summary of selected ordinances. 
Tax rates and per capita yields for each of the 
nine taxes are shown for individual cities over 
10,000 population. 


Adopts Traffic Regulations 


Quincy, Massachusetts, has printed a special 
parking tag which police attach to out-of-state 
cars that violate certain traffic regulations. The 
card warns that further violations will] be punish- 
able. The back of the card gives information 
about historic places to visit in Quincy... . In 
New York City a recent municipal court has held 
that a motorist who parks legally may sue for 
damages from a double parker who prevents him 
from pulling out from the curb. This decision is 
expected to go a long way toward curbing park- 
ing violators. Offenders are likely to think twice 
before leaving their car now that it is likely to re- 
sult in possible court action involving legal de- 
fense as well as costs and damages. . . . In Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, a 1950 law which enables the city 
to use blood tests and drunk-o-meter tests to de- 
termine alcohol content has helped to bring 
drunken driving under better control. . . . Over 
three-fourths of the cities between 100,000 and 
400,000 population now prohibit taxicabs from 
cruising in search of fares, according to a recent 
survey made by the American Municipal Associ- 
ation. The largest cities that do permit taxicabs 
to cruise are Louisville, San Diego, and St. Paul. 
The survey shows that fees for the use of public 
cab stands are Jevied by only 10 of the 57 cities 
surveyed. 


To Reduce Traffic Accidents 

Atlanta, Georgia, has adopted an ordinance 
imposing restrictions on ice cream and other street 
vendors. The ordinance requires that vending ve- 
hicles be parked at least 100 feet from the nearest 
intersection and at least eight feet from other 
parked vehicles, that vendors individually serve 
children under 14 years and prevent them from 
crossing streets to meet the vending carts or 
trucks, that sound equipment not be used after 
9:30 p.m. or during morning or evening church 
services, and that a fine of $100 or a sentence of 
not more than 30 days be imposed on all viola- 
tors. The action was taken after three small chil- 
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dren had been killed in recent street accidents re- 
sulting from street purchases of ice cream from 
vending trucks. Elmira, New York, has adopted 
an ordinance requiring numbered license plates 
on all bicycles. Bicycles must be registered every 
year at a fee of 25 cents. All bicycles must be in- 
spected before the tags are issued to see that they 
comply with the state law. Penalty for riding a 
bike without a tag will be a $5 fine. The action 
was taken by the city council after the local safety 
council had recommended it as one step to cut 
down traffic accidents. 


Costly to Drive to Work 


In San Francisco, California, the city planning 
department has found that travel to work by au- 
tomobile costs from two to 12 times as much as 
public transportation. But the number of persons 
driving to work continues to increase; less than 
one-half of working residents of San Francisco 
now use public transportation to get to their jobs. 
A report issued by the city planning department 
concludes a monthly cost of $45.75 per month for 
driving to work if all costs of operating a car are 
carried by one individual. Costs would run as 
high as $57.41 if the car is garaged both at home 
and downtown. If the cost is shared with a neigh- 
bor and the family car is used, monthly expense 
for traveling to work could be cut to $16.50. If 
the auto owner shares the car with three neigh- 
bors the cost for each passenger would be more 
than $8 per month—nearly double the monthly 
rate of the public transportation system. 


Trends in City Finances 


In Richmond, Virginia, the city council this 
year has appropriated from current revenue 
$1,000,000 for capital improvements. . . . A total 
of 78 American cities recently reported to the 
American Municipal Association that they will 
spend during fiscal 1951 a total of $4,350,000 for 
civil defense as compared with $275,000 spent by 
the same cities in fiscal 1950. Civil defense appro- 
priations for fiscal 1952, with nearly half of the 
cities reporting, amounts to more than $12,000,- 
000. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, has entered into 15- 
year contracts with the two major airlines serving 
the city which will more than double annual reve- 
nues from landing fees and leasing of terminal 
space at the municipal airport. The two major 
airlines will pay the city about $35,000 during 
the coming year and two smaller airlines approxi- 
mately $7,000, as compared with total revenue of 
$15,000 from the four airlines in the past year. 
. .. Schenectady, New York, has invested unex- 
pended balances of $400,000 from the proceeds of 
a bond issue in short-term federal government se- 








curities at 1.73 per cent interest, plus an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 in Treasury bills to yield 1.53 
per cent. Phoenix, Arizona, has invested $13,000 
from water bond reserve in 2} per cent Treasury 
bonds due in 1967 and $100,000 in 2 per cent fed- 
eral intermediate credit bond debentures. . . 
States that have recently discontinued their prop- 
erty tax exemption of factories include Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia and Wyoming, and exemp- 
tions in Louisiana have been tightened. . . . New- 
port, New Hampshire, uses government one-cent 
post cards in billing citizens for their poll tax, and 
the same card is used as a receipt when the tax is 
paid....Chicago recently increased water 
charges 50 per cent for both metered and unme- 
tered consumers within the city as well as suburbs 
which buy their water from the city. The city es- 
timates that $9,000,000 additional water revenue 
will be secured in 1952 and this money will be 
used to improve distribution facilities. 


Revises Employee Retirement Plan 


Austin, Texas (131,964), has revised its em- 
ployee retirement system. Deposits now are based 
on a maximum salary of $400 a month instead of 
$200 as formerly, and employees paid more than 
$200 a month are allowed to deposit money on 
excess salary which they drew any time after 
January 1, 1941. The normal retirement age has 
been retained at 65 but employees may now re- 
tire at age 55 with 20 years of service or at any 
age after 30 years of service; employees after 15 
years of service may leave their deposits in the 
system and draw a retirement allowance at age 
65. Disability retirement has been provided; if an 
employee has less than 10 years’ service with the 
city, such disability must be service incurred but 
if he has more than 10 years’ service it may be in- 
curred either on or off duty. Four optiona] meth- 
ods of drawing retirement allowance are granted 
rather than only the straight life annuity formerly 
in effect. 


Issues Bonds for Parking Lots 


Sacramento, California, recently became the 
first city in that state to finance parking facilities 
by issuing revenue bonds. The city sold a $1,600,- 
000 issue of revenue bonds at an average interest 
cost of 3.19 per cent. Two parking lot sites each a 
block square and located near the downtown 
shopping area have been acquired by the city 
from 29 different property owners. The lots will 
accommodate near 1,000 cars and will be in full 
operation by the end of the year. The lots will 
cater to short-time parkers and the rates have 
been set at 10 cents per hour for the first two 
hours and 15 cents per hour thereafter. The city 
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intends later to acquire additional small parking 
lots on which parking meters may be installed. 
The city has pledged $50,000 a year of its net 
parking meter revenues toward the annual debt 
service on the bonds. Parking meter revenues are 
now in excess of $200,000 a year. . . . Livingston 
township, New Jersey, is considering a plan to 
acquire land for off-street parking lots. The lots 
would be financed by special assessments based 
on floor area for existing business buildings and 
on a front foot basis for vacant property. 


Surveys Status of Atomic Towns 


A special panel of consultants appointed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission has issued a re- 
port which urges that the two government-owned 
towns of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Richland, 
Washington, be transformed into self-governing 
communities with privately owned real estate. 
The recommendations in the 49-page report are 
being studied by residents and community groups 
in the two company towns now financed largely 
by federal funds. The four-man panel on com- 
munity operations include George E. Bean, city 
manager, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The panel is 
expected to report later on the third AEC-owned 
community at Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted by cities include: regulating the use of 
water in refrigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment in New Rochelle, New York; regulating the 
installation, alteration, and repair of mechanical 
refrigerator systems in Seattle, Washington; re- 
quiring all new and remodeled buildings, except 
four-family residences or less, where food for hu- 
man consumption is prepared to be equipped 
with garbage grinders in Dearborn, Michigan: 
prohibiting vehicles more than 20 feet long and 
vehicles containing advertising from using me- 
tered parking spaces in Rochester, New York: 
prohibiting self-service filling stations in Miami, 
Florida; establishing a load limit of five tons for 
trucks using certain streets in Toledo, Ohio; set- 
ting forth rates for water and electricity sold by 
Glendale, California; and establishing sewer serv- 
ice charges in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Consolidate Town and City 


Norwich town and Norwich city, Connecticut. 
voted in July to consolidate into a single city. 
Fifty-one per cent of the voters went to the polls 
and 5,612 voted for and 4,277 against consolida- 
tion. In August the votérs of the new city of Nor- 
wich adopted council-manager government in a 
referendum by a vote of 6,143 for and 1,995 
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against. The principal advantage resulting from 
the consolidation is to eliminate the duplication 
of municipal services that were being furnished by 
the town outside the city limits and by the city 
within its own borders. Consolidation has in- 
creased the population of Norwich from 23,382 to 
26,291. There now remain only four unconsoli- 
dated towns and cities in Connecticut. 


Training for Traffic Police 


Grants-in-aid are available to police depart- 
ments to enable them to send men to the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University for training 
in traffic police administration. The five-month 
course, beginning February 7, 1952, is offered by 
the Traffic Institute as a service to police depart- 
ments to aid them in solving their local traffic 
accident and congestion problems. Police officers 
who have attended previous sessions of this train- 
ing course have returned to duty with a broader 
understanding of all phases of traffic control. A 
number of $650 fellowships and $250 scholar- 
ships are provided for police officers who attend 
the course. The Institute points out that the cost 
of sending one man for training (about $1,500) is 
roughly equivalent to what just one serious per- 
sonal injury traffic accident costs. Applications 
for the 1952 session must be received by Novem- 
ber 1, 1951; full information about the course 
may be secured on request of the Traffic Insti- 
tute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Seeks Qualified Personnel 


In San Diego, California, the personnel di- 
rector has issued attractive announcements re- 
garding vacancies in the positions of public works 
director and chief inspector of the inspection de- 
partment. Each four-page announcement states 
that applications are solicited from candidates 
with outstanding qualifications. Employment 
standards are explained and an organization 
chart shows the scope of administrative work. 
The third page gives the job specifications, and 
the fourth page outlines the steps in the selection 
procedure. . . . Montgomery County, Maryland, 
has issued an announcement for the position of 
personnel aide which outlines the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the job, minimum qualifications, 
and information regarding competitive examina- 
tions. The reverse side of the statement gives some 
information regarding the merit system of the 
county. 


Enforces Parking Regulations 
Portland, Maine, has adopted a new plan for 
enforcing parking regulations. Successive tags are 
placed on cars for each hour of overtime parking 
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with court appearance required of repeated of- 
fenders. Police make selective checking of over- 
time parking in areas where it is most frequent. 
The enforcement drive also is aimed at meter 
feeders, as well as those who leave their cars in 
metered spaces without putting a coin in the 
meter. The tag placed on the car is a summons to 
appear in municipal court one week from the date 
of violation. The driver may waive his right to a 
court appearance by taking or sending the tag 
and 50 cents to a police station before the desig- 
nated date. If the operator or owner of the car has 
not paid or appeared in court by the date indi- 
cated, police will seek a summons from the judge 
and bring the offender in. Motorists who park in 
front of driveways, hydrants, or in other no-park- 
ing zones are handed court summons to begin 
with. 


New City Policies in Budget 


In Dallas, Texas, the recently adopted 1951- 
52 budget provides for a 20 per cent increase in 
water rates; payment by subdivision developers 
of the full cost of normal-size water mains to serve 
individual properties; cutting of weeds on vacant 
private property by the city instead of by prop- 
erty owners as in the past; inauguration of a city- 
wide sidewalk repair program to reduce pedes- 
trian accidents with the city providing the labor 
and equipment and the property owners paying 
for the material; and provision by the city of 
original and replacement uniforms for firemen 
and policemen. 


How to Orient New Employees 


Glendale, California, has issued a small 23 X4- 
inch card which is entitled “How to Start the 
New Employee Right,” designed for the guidance 
of supervisory employees in acquainting new em- 
ployees with their jobs. Five main steps are set 
forth as: establish friendly relations, explain im- 
portant rules and regulations, explain pay sys- 
tem, acquaint new employee with location of 
various facilities and introduce him to fellow em- 
ployees, and advise the employee about orienta- 
tion conferences. Under the third step explaining 
the pay system, for example, the supervisor is ad- 
vised to be sure that the new employee knows 
what his pay rate is (classification and standard 
rate), how he is paid, when he is paid, where he is 
paid, overtime work policy, step increases, and 
“that you will answer any pay questions that 
arise.”” The card, which was issued by City Man- 
ager Charles B. Briley, ends with the statement: 
‘The first responsibility in the development of a 
satisfied and efficient employee is to make him 
feel at home when he starts his new job.” 
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